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I. 


O not under value an enemy by whom you have been 
2 mvorſted. When our countrymen came home from 
fighting with the Saracens, and were beaten by them, they 
pictured them with huge big terrible faces (as you ſtill 
| ſee the ſigns of the Saracens heads), when in truth they 
were like other men; but this they did to ſave their own 
eredit. Selden's Table Tall. 


IT. 

 Tyrants ſometimes in revolutions fall, 

Tho' their deſtruction not deſign d at all; 

When they the torrent of revenge reſiſt, 

And meet with dangers which they might ha miſt: 
But all that fairly can be faid from hence, 

Quits the deſigns, and blames the conſequence. 

As haſty ſhow'rs when they from heaven flow down, 
Are ſent to fructify, and not to drown ; 

And in a torrent if 4 drunkard fink, 
| *Tis not the flood that drowns him, but the drink: 

But 'twou'd be hard becauſe the ſinner's lain, 

For fear of-drowning we muſt have no rain. 

Defoe's Fure Sole 


A 2 III. Queſtion. 
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III. 


Queſtion. I heiber may Subjects take up arms againſt 
their Prince - Anſwer. Conceive it thus: here lies a 
ſhilling detwixt you and me, ten-pence of the ſhilling is 
yours, two-pence is mine: by agreement, I am as much 
king of my two-pence as you are of your ten-pence ; if 
you therefore go about to take away my two-pence, I will 


defend it, for there you and I are egual, both princes. 
| Selden. 


IV. 


To know what obedience is due to the Prince, you muſt 
look into the contract betwixt him and his people ; and 
if you would know what rent is due from the tenant to 
"the landlord, you muſt Took into the leaſe ; when the 
contract is broken, and there is no third perſon to judge, 
then the deciſion is by arms, and this is the caſe between . 
the prince and the 2 | 


EXE, | V. 


Queſtion. What law is there to take up arms againſt 
a prince, in caſe he break his covenant ? Anſwer. 
Though there be no written law for it, yet there is cuſ- 
tom, which is the beſt Iaw of the kingdom, for in Eng- 
land they have always done it. There is nothing ex- 
preſſed between the king of England and the king of 
France, that if either invades the others territories the 
other ſhall take up arms IT AY and yet they do it 

upon ſuch an occaſion. 


VI. 

The ſoldiers ſay, they fight for honour ; when the truth 
is they have their honour in their pockets. And they 
mean the ſame thing that pretend /s fight for religion, juſt 
as a parſon goes to law with his pariſhioners, ke ſays for 
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the good of his ſucceſſors, that the church may not loſe 


its right, when the meaning is to get the tithes into his 


own pocket. | 
VII. 


We govern this war as an unſkilful man does a caſt- 


ing-net, if he has not the right trick to caſt the net off 
his ſhoulder, the leads will pull him into the river. —1 
am afraid we ſhall pull ourſelves into deſtruction. 


VIII. 


Let Tyrants liſten to the ſovereign vote, 
Think of his high command, and tremble at the thought; 
« Stir not a foot, thy new-rais'd troops diſband, 
Says the eternal voice, „tis my command. 
„I gave thy fathers firſt the Hebrew erown ; 
« I ſet it up, but tis yourſelves pull down: 
For when to them I Iſrael's ſceptre gave, 
<< *Twas not my choſen people to enſlave: 
« My firſt command no ſuch commiſſion brings, 
«© made no Tyrants, though I made you Kings: 
gut you my people vilely have oppreſt, 
And miſapply'd the powers which you poſſeſt. 
„ Tis NaTuRE's Laws the people now direct, 
«© Where Nature leads I never contradict: 
«© Draw not thy ſword thy brethren to deſtroy, 
„The liberty they have I will them to enjoy: 
My providence did never yet intend, 
But what they might enjoy, they might defend; 
« And if they have deſerted from 7hy throne, 
4% The action's mine, but all the fault's thy own.” 
Jure Divins. 
| IX. | 
Lord Buchan tells us, that in a converſation which he 
held ſeveral years ago, with the late Lord Chatham, aſk- 
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ing what at laſt would become of poor Old England, ſo 
ſtupidly infatuated to the imperfection of her own go- 
vernment, the latter replied, “Oh, my dear Sir, the 
<« gout will diſpoſe of me ſoon enough to prevent me 
<« from feeling the reſult of this infatuation ; but before 
« the end of this preſent century, either parliament will 
« rxeſolve itielf from within, or it will be reformed with 
« a vengeance, from without.” Lord Buchan then made 
this brief comment. © Pythonic ſpeech, ſoon to be 
e verified.” 2 | 
T reachery no Crime, on the Syſtem of Courts. 


| X. 

Mr. Burgh faid, in the year 1777. The Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, upon which all depends, has loſt its effi- 
ciency, and inftead of being (as it ought) a check upon 
regal and miniſterial tyranny, is in the way to be ſoon 

a mere outwork of the court, a French parliament to re- 
gifter the royal edifts, a Roman ſenate in the imperial 
times the natural conſequences and unavoidable effects 
of inadequate repreſentation, ſeptennial parliaments, and 
placemen in the houſe. 7 8 Os, ; 
 Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions. 


| XI. 

It is the cant of the court“ Repreſentation has al- 

% ways been inadequate ; parliaments have been long 
« ſeptennial ; placemen have fat long in the houſe.” So 
King John told the Barons, “ The privileges granted by 
«* Henry I. have been long loſt, you have been long in a 
« ſtate of imperfect liberty.” So at the Revolution the 
Jacobines might have ſaid, - The Stuart government has 
been long eſtabliſhed. Why ſhould the houſe of 
Orange be brought in, &c, ?” This way of arguing 
18 


* like a whirlwind, and ſcatter him and his enſlaving crew 


E a 
is heels uppermoſt. The longer grievances have con- 
tinued, the more reaſon for redreſſing them. 


1 1 

The authority of government is only ſuperior to a mi- 
nority of the people. The majority of the people are, 
rightfully, ſuperior to it. Wherever a government aſ- 
ſumes to itſelf a power of oppoſing the ſenſe and majority 
of the people, it declares itſelf a proper and formal ty”. 
ranny in the fulleſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt correct ſenſe of 
the word. When Judge Blackſtone ſays, that national 
«« diſtreſs alone ean juſtify eccentrical remedies applied 
« by the people. I think I may ſafely defy all the 
world to prove, that there is any nłceſſity of any diſtreſs, 
or of any reaſon aſſigned for a people's altering at any 
time, the whole plan of government, that has been eſta- 
bliſhed in their country for a thouſand years; beſides 
their will and pleaſure. 


XIII. 

It is therefore more melancholy to ſee public virtue loſt 
in a people, where the people, as in England, have power 
in government; than to ſee a tyrant on the throne, with 
the peoples liberties under his feet. He may reform. 
He may die. The fury of an incenſed people may riſe, 


like chaff. But the manners of ten millions, when they 
come to be ſo degenerate as to invite ſlavery, are not eaſily 
to be corrected, and if not corrected my blood 
freezes at the thought of what muſt follow. | 


WE XIV. 
Pleaſe to obſerve, my good countrymen, that every ty- 
ranny is founded in wickedneſs ; that it has in itſelf the 


Ea 


feeds of its own deſtruction, and the curſe of heaven 
hanging over it ; and that it wants only a ſhock from the 
heavy hands of the people to bring it down in ruins on 

the heads of its ſupporters. | 


XV. 


A nation has almoſt every natural advantage againſt its 
own court; many millions againſt a few hundreds. And 
yet we ſee that the hundreds always prevail againſt the 
millions. The reafon is, generally, that the court is a 
junto cloſely compacted, and acting in concert, 

(——— Devil with Devil damn'd, 
Firm concert holds. ) M1LTON, 


while the people are a rope of ſand. 


XVI. 

It is an old and vulgar error, that oppoſition and party 
are neceſſary in a free ſtate. But this is only ſaying, that 
one evil is neceſſary to balance another evil. Nobody 
ever thought an oppoſition neceſſary in a private family 
where the heads has nothing but the good of the family 
in view. Sound politics therefore direct, not to ſet up 
one party againſt another; but to take away the fuel of 
parties, the emolumentary invitations to the fatal and 
-miſchievous ſtrife, in which every victory is a loſs to the 
-country, - f 5 


| XVII | 
The Swiſs keep the ſame unchanged character of ſim- 


plicity, honeſty, frugality, modeſty, and bravery. Theſe 
are the virtues which preſerve liberty. They have no 
corrupt and corrupting court, no blood-ſucking placemen, 


. no ſtanding army, the ready inſtruments of tyranny, no 25 


ambition for conqueſt, no debauching commerce, no lux- 
_— 


= 


ury, no citadels againſt invaſions and againſt liberty. 


Their mountains are their fortifications, and every houſe- 


holder is a ſoldier, ready to fight for his country. 


* 


XVIII. 


One of the oldeſt, if not abſolutely the oldeſt, writer 
in the world, threatens a fire to conſume the taberna- 
« cles of bribery.” A parliament filled with placemen 
and penſioners is literally a tabernacle of bribery. For it 


is impoſſible to give an honeſt reaſon for any number of 


placemen or penſioners having ſuffrage in parliament. 


| . | 

In a Republic, Judge Blackſtone would not have wrote 
as follows :—< It is impoſſible to ſupport that dignity 
« which a king of Great Britain ſhould maintain, with 
« an income in any degree leſs than what is now efta- 
e bliſhed by parliament.” According to the learned 
Judge, whatever is, is right. But, ſurely, with all due 
fubmiſſion, the dignity of a Britiſh monarch does. not 
conſiſt in his ſpending large ſums of his poor people's 
money; but rather in his /paring their purſes. 


XX. 

Cruel is the ſneer of the courtiers upon us, when we 
complain of placemen in the houſe, viz. © That the 
« people themſelves are in fault; why do they re-ele& 
e them?”—Ah, ye traitors, who * grin horribly a ghaſtly 
* ſmile,' while ye are ſtabbing Liberty to the heart! full 
well do ye know that the wretched people re-ele upon 
the ſame principle as they e/e#. A handful of beggars, 
either tempted by a bribe, or awed by the threats of a 
man in power, ele& and re- elect as they are 5/4. And 
ſo the houſe comes to be filled with the tools of a mi- 
piſter, ” 

XXI. Colonel 
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XXI. 


Colonel Goring (ſerving firſt the one ſide; and then the 
other) did like a good miller, that knows how to grind 
which way ſoever the wind fits. | Selden. 


- 


| XXII, 

Equity is a roguiſh thing : for Law we have a meaſure, 
know what to truſt to; equity is according to the conſcience 
of him that is Chancellor, and as that is larger or nar- 
rower, ſo is equity; tis all one as if they ſhould make a 
ſtandard for the meaſure we call a Chancellor's foot; 
what an uncertain meaſure this is; one chancellor has a 


Jong foot, another a ſhort foot, a third an indifferent foot, 


*tis the ſame thing in the Chancellor's conſcience. 


XXIII. 


The old law was, that when a man was fin'd, he was 
to be fin'd /alvs contenemento, fo as his countenance might 
be ſafe; taking countenance in the ſame ſenſe as your 
countrymen does when he ſays, if you will come unto my 
houſe I will ſhew you the beſt countenance I can, that is 
not the beſt face, but the beſt entertainment. The mean- 


ing of the law was, that ſo much ſhould be taken from a 


man, ſuch a cobbet ſliced off, that yet not withſtanding 
he might live in the ſame rank and condition he lived in 


before, but now oy fine men ten times more than they 
are worth. 


* 


— 


XXIV. 


We ſee the pageants in Cheapſide, the Lions and the 
Elephants, but we do not ſee the men that carry them. 
We ſee the judges look big, look like lions, but we do 


not ſee who moves them. 


AXY; The 


* 


. 


De = can do no wrongs Kat is, no proceſs can be 
granted againſt him ; what muſt be done then? petition 
him, and the king writes upon the petition ſoit droit fart, 
and ſends it to the Chancery, and then the buſineſs is 
heard. His confeflor will not tell him he can do no 
Wrong. | 5 

XXVI. 

The te text / Render unto Ceſar the things that are Ce. 
fars makes as much againſt kings as for them, for it ſays 
plainly, that ſome things-are not Cæſar's. But divines 
make choice of it, firſt in flattery, and then becauſe of the 
other part adjoin'd to it { Render unto God the things that 
are Gods ), where they bring in the church, 


XXVII. 


The king's oath is not ſecurity enough for our property, 
for he ſwears to govern according to law; now the judges 
they interpret the law, and what judges can be made to 
do——we know. 


XXVIII. 


The making of new lords leſſens all the reſt ; 'tis in the 
buſineſs of lords as it was with St Nicholas's image. 


_ The countryman you know could not find in his heart to 


adore the new image made of his own plumb-tree, though 
he had formerly worſhiped the old one. The lords that 
are ancient we honour, becauſe we know not from whence 
they come, but the new ones we flight, becauſe we know 
their beginning, 


XXIX. 
Ys All power is of Ged , means no more than Fides eft 


fervanda. When St. Paul faid this, the people had 


made Nero Emperot 3 : they agree, he to command, they 
to 


Ia] 


$0 obey. Then gods come in and caſts a hook upon 
them, keep your faith ; then comes in, all power is of God.. 
Never king dropt out of the clouds. God did not make 


a new emperor as the king makes a juſtice of peace. 


XXX. 


"Tis a hard caſe a mĩniſter ſhould be turned out of his 
living for ſomething they inform he ſhould ſay in his pul- 
pit. We can no more know what a miniſter faid in his 
ſermon by too or three words picked out of it, than we 
can tell what tune a muſician played laſt yon the lute by 
two or three ſingle notes. 

XXXI. 


A great place ſtrangely qualifies. John Read was in 
the right {groom of the chamber to the Lord of Kent), At- 
torney Noy being dead, ſome were faying how would the 
king do for a fit man? Why any man ( ſays John Read) 
may execute the place. I warrant (ſays my Lord) thou 
think ſt thou underſtand'ſt enough to preform it? Yes, 
quoth John, let the king make me attorney, and I would 
fain ſee that man that durſt tell me there's Ne that 
J underſtand not. 

XXXII. 
Tis to no purpoſe to labour to reconcile religions, when 
the intereſt of princes will not ſuffer it. Tis well if they 
could be rechneiled fo far that they ſhould not cut one- 


anothers throats, 


XXXIII. 


Tis ridiculous to ſay the tythes are God's part, and 
therefore the elergy muſt have them. Why ſo they are 
jf the layman has them. Tis as if one of my Lady 
Kent's maids ſhould be ſweeping this room, and another 
of them ſhould come and take away the broom, and tell 

| | fax 
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for a reaſon why ſhe ſhould part with it, /ig my lady s 
broom, as if it were not my lady's broom which of them 
ſoever had it. EW On 

XXXIV. 


Boccaline has this paſſage of ſoldiers. They came to 
Apollo to have their profeſſion made the eighth liberal ſei- 
ence, which he granted. As ſoon as it was nois'd up and 
down, it came to the butchers, and they deſired their pro- 
feſſion might be made the ninth, for ſaid they, the foldiers 
have this honour for the Killing of men, now we kill as 
well as they, but we kill beaſts for he preſerving of men, 
and why ſhould not we have honour likewiſe done to us. 
Apollo could not anſwer their reaſons, ſo he revers'd his 
_ ſenterce, and made the ſoldiers trade a myſtery, as the 

_ butchers is. | 

| | XXXV. 

How are we to expect that offenders in adminiſtration 
ſhould be puniſhed, the criminals being the judges? Can 
we think any ſet of men will be public ſpirited enough 
to hang th, wht for their offences againſt their country ? 

| Burgh's Political Diſguiſitions. 


XXXVI. 


Let a man's abilities be what they will, he will cer- 
tainly not fill ſiæ employments at the ſame time, with the 
ſame ſucceſs as one. | 


XXXVII. 


Take away the infamous emoluments annexed to a 
ſeat in Parliament, and you will preſently remove all ea- 
gerneſs after ſeats in the houſe. Why ſhould gentlemen 
want to be in parliament? To have a troubleſome, un- 
profitable, expenſive office! Do men want to be church-. 
wardens, ſheriffs, &c.? Do they drink with clowns, kiſs 


wh Ws. 
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_ women, and expend thouſands in obtaining places, 
by which thefe is nothing to be got? | | 


XXXVIII. 

« A king, as ſuch, ought not, of all men, to grant 
e bounties'; becauſe what he grants is not out of his 
« ow?, but the property of other. All that a king is 
and all that he has as king, is on account of he public, 
whoſe ſervant (to uſe King James I. expreſſion) he is. 


XXXIX. 


The enormous emoluments annexed to our great officers 
of the ſtate, are big with every evil. That half our no- 


bility ſhould be upon the pariſh, T mean, upon the public, 


I own I ſee no manner of reaſon; nor that a ſet of places, 
which might be filled at the expence of a few hundreds 
a year, muſt coſt the nation many hundred thouſands» 
while we are finking in a bottomleſs ſea of debt. 


PE ENS 
Inftead of the challenge, Whoſe ox, or whoſe aſs has 
the king (or the miniſter) taken; we may aſk the crew 
whoſe farthing candle, or whoſe draught of ſmall beer, 


have they not taxed ? A poor hard working man, who has 
a wife and fix children to maintain, can neither enjoy the 


glorious light of heaven, nor the glimmering of a tallow 
taper, without paying the window-tax and the candle- 


tax. He. riſes early, and fits up late; he fills up the 
_ whole day with ſevere labour; he goes to his flock bed 
with half a belly full of bread and cheeſe, denyi ing the 
call of natural appetite, that his wife and little ſtarvelings 


may have the more. In the mean while the exacters of 


theſe taxes are reyelling at the expence of more money 


for one evening's amuſement than the wretched hard 
| 5 working 


E 


working man (who is obliged to find money for them to 
ſquander) can earn by half a year's ſevere labour. 


| 4 
I cannot help being ſurpriſed that a man ſhould be ex- 
pected to be truſted with 4 crowns: - becauſe he is born a 
prince, in a country. where he could not be truſted by law, 
and ought not to be truſted in reaſon with a conffable's 
flaff, it he was born a woe perſon. 


Diſſertation on Parties. 


| | XLII. 
When a free people crouch, like camels, to be loaded, 
: the next at hand, no matter who, mounts. them and they 
ſoon feel the whip and the ſpur of their tyrant; for a ty- 
rant, whether prince or miniſter, reſembles he Devil, in 
many reſpects, particularly in this, he is often both the 
tempter and tor mentor. He makes the criminal, and 
he ane the crime. 
1 — XIII. e 2711 
By the corruption f Ana and the abſolute i in- 
fluence of a King, or his miniſter in the two houſes, we 
return into that ſtate to deliver or ſecure us from which 
parliaments wete inſtituted, and are really governed by the 
arbitary will of one man. Our whole conſtitution is at 
once diſſolved. ©2061 
tx 2299 Du ini XIIV. 
Lady Kent artieled with Sir. Edward Herbert, that 
he ſhould come to her hen ſhe] ſent for him, and ftay 
with her as long as ſhe would have him, to which he ſet 
his hand. Then he articled with her, that he ſhould go 
away when he pleafed, and ſtay away as long as he pleaſed, 
to which ſhe ſet her hand. This is the epitome of all 
the contracts in the world betwixt man and man, betwixt 
prince and ſubject, they keep them as long as they like 
them, and no longer.. Selden. 
XLV. If 


. 


Fi 


þ ix Viloyati peoples at their own deceaſe. 


* Sv" 
If ſeas of blood, and mighty numbers ſlainn 
If nations long oppreſs'd, if cries of men, | 
If devaſtation cruelty and death, | 
And blaſting nations with tyrannic breath, 
If flaming towns, if raviſh'd virtue lies 
As ſteps to mount a monarch to the ſkies, 


to reign above the gods, may claim, 
e AR e eee e | 
Fure Divine. 
4 . . 
"Tis the trial of a man to ſee if he will change his fide, 


and if he be ſo weak as to change once, he will change 
© again. Your country fellows have a way to try if a man 
de weak in the hams, by coming behind him and giving 
im a blow unawares, F he bend e he will bend again. 


. Selden. 
XLVII- 

If kings may 1 plunder, and deſtroy, 
Oppreſs the world, and all their wealth enjoy; 
May harraſs nations, with their breath may kill, 

And limit human life, by human will; 5 
Then nations were for miſery prepar d, 
And God gave kings the world for their reward: 
EK Kings were the general farmers of the land, | 
Mankind the cattle, made for their command, 
Meer beaſts of burthen couchant and oppreſs d, 
': Whom God the mighty landlord made in jeſt ; 


| - © -Deliver'd' with poſſeſſion of the farm, 


911 Aud b Ga in dere hm ec 0 arms 7 
They re only bound by tenour of the leaſe, 


Tore Divine ” 
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